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SERMON OR MEDITATION THOUGHTS 


FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
I. Time of Advent. 


a) Beginning of a new Church year. Church bids us con- 
template anew the mysteries of Redemption, for closer union with 
Christ: throughout year rise higher in sharing the Christ-life under 
guidance of Church. Four weeks of preparation for Christmas 
mystery. ‘Brethren, knowing that it is now the hour for us to 
rise from sleep: for now our salvation is nearer than when we 
believed’’ (epistle). Enter into spirit of Advent for greater shar- 
ing in Christ. 

b) Time of Advent recalls Israel before the Redemption. 
Man after the fall was helpless because he had abandoned God. 
We too are lost and helpless without Christ. As Israel and pagan 
world sighed for deliverance, so we must look wholly to God and 
Christ for our salvation. Of ourselves we can do nothing. 

c) We must put our whole confidence in God, hope in Him 
alone. Say with introit and offertory verse: ‘““To Thee have I lifted 
up my soul. In Thee, O my God, I put my trust: let me not be 
ashamed. Etc.” 


II. Three Comings of Christ. 


a) Advent and Christmas commemorate historical coming of 

Christ to earth with all it means for mankind. Meaning seen in 

the two further comings. First is for second and third. Without 
these, the first has no meaning for us. 

b) Second coming of Christ: Is coming of Christ in grace 

‘ to each soul. That is for us realization of the first. Is actual sharing 

here and now in life and mysteries of Christ. Is foretaste of eternal 
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union of blessed, participation now and here in the eternal life. 
This should be a constantly greater realization of St. Paul’s word: 
“Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ,”” the preliminary condition of 
which is that we ‘‘cast off the works of darkness’’ (epistle). 


c) Through this second coming the final coming of Christ 
as judge will be for us a source of joy unalloyed. This third com- 
ing will be transition from earth to the heaven of perfect union 
with God. Terrible for the sinner, but the contrary for the saint of 
God who humbly follows the guidance of Christ speaking and 
praying in His Church. Gospel gives us this ‘‘last thing’’ to con- 
template at beginning of new journey with Christ in Church year. 


III. Preparation for Greater Coming. 


a) In Advent we must prepare for greater sharing in Christ- 
mas mystery (quote postcommunion). This above all a spiritual 
preparation for spiritual celebration of Christmas—as feast of 
greater union with Christ. Very preparation now through Christ 
is already increase of this union in us. 

b) Advent means of preparation are prayer and fasting. 
Prayer of contrition for past sins; and works of mortification as 
acts of reparation and of good will; and sacramental participation 
to give efficacy to these through Christ Himself. ‘‘Let us therefore 
cast off the works of darkness, and put on the armor of light. Let 
us walk honestly, as in the day; etc.”’ (epistle). 

c) Not only cast off works of darkness, but also put on the 
armor of light; i.e., put on the Lord Jesus Christ. Easy to become 
negligent, be forgetful regarding love of God and love of neighbor 
for God's sake. Not only prepare by repentance of these negli- 
gences, but also reparation by opposite acts of special works of love 
towards God and towards fellowmen. “It is now the hour for 
us to rise from sleep’’ (epistle). 

(Bibliographical references: Haering, Living with the Church 
(Benziger), pp. 1-5; Michel, The Liturgy of the Church (Mac- 
millan), pp. 102-106; Book VII of the Christ-Life Series in 
Religion, With Mother Church (Macmillan), pp. 84-85, 93-96) .* 


‘For the convenience of readers The Liturgial Press, Collegeville, will accept 
orders for all three of the above books. 
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SEASONAL THOUGHTS 


THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


I. Joy tn Christ. 

a) Advent a time of sorrow for sin; of humble acknowledge- 
ment of our sinfulness and helplessness without God. Acknowledge 
ungratefulness of our transgressions and the great love of God and 
Christ for us. Join the Church in all her Advent prayer. 

b) Such repentance of the Christian and the Bride of Christ 
is always sorrow in and with Christ for human transgressions. 
Because of its union with Christ, it is also hopeful by reason of its 
unshaken faith and love. There is no sorrow of despair for the 
Christian. His sorrow is the putting off of the man of sin; the 
counterpart of the putting on of Christ. Hence, liturgical sorrow 
and sadness is never unmixed with joy in Christ. 

c) Advent lived with the Church is an increasing union 
with Christ. Knowing this, the Church cannot contain her joy 
entirely until Christmastide, but bursts out in mid-Advent: ‘‘Re- 
joice in the Lord always: again I say, rejoice’’ (introit and epis- 
tle). The true Christian can share in this joy at all times, since he 
knows God will give of Himself to the member of Christ with the 
certainty of divine truthfulness, if the member does his part. 

II. Progress in Putting on Christ. 

a) We must do our part in the Christ-life to merit the joy 
of Christ. We can do it only with God’s help and so we pray in 
the collect: ‘“We beseech Thee, O Lord, by the grace of Thy visi- 
tation enlighten the darkness of our minds.’’ God will do so and 
we will put on Christ, insofar as we continue to put off the old 
man of sin. Have we made progress in this so far during Advent? 

b) Have we improved during the past two weeks in resisting 
the allure of the world, the flesh and the devil? What have we 
done so far in Advent for greater union with Christ? If we have 
not done what can be reasonably expected of us, we must start 
anew today. If we have done good works in Advent, we must try 
to purify our spirit and our motives still more in regard to them. 
Christ comes to us more abundantly in proportion to the elimina- 
tion of our human selves in all we do. 

c) The Church bids us increase our efforts at this time. The 
ember days are here this week. The Church calls for special acts of 
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mortification and fasting on these days. Without heeding her guid- 
ance as far as possible, how can we truly rejoice in Christ? And 
how can we sincerely pray with the Church on these days, or ex- 
pect God to hear our voice in that of the mystical body? 


III. Make Straight His Paths. 


a) After reminding us of the joy of Christ, the Church bids 
us anew in the gospel to get to work. In St. John the Baptist, 
forerunner of Christ, she exhorts us: ‘‘Make straight the way of 
the Lord.’’ This is Christ’s own voice asking us for increasing 
love, for ever greater fidelity even in that which is least. 


b) Now in mid-Advent is the time to gain our second wind, 
as it were, in the race of the Christian life. Only if we put forth 
our sincerest efforts, only if we give ear to the voice of Christ, can 
we expect God to hear us when we ask with the Church: ‘‘Give 
ear, O Thou that rulest Israel: Thou that leadest Joseph like a 
sheep. Alleluia. Stir up Thy might, O Lord, and come: that Thou 
mayest save us’ (gradual). 


c) Advent is the time of hope in the Lord. But our hope is 
empty if not seconded by efforts at prayer and fasting, at greater 
union with Christ in His sacrificial and sacramental liturgy. But if 
thus seconded by our sincerest efforts, the hope will rise to intrepid 
courage because God is with us: “‘Say to the faint-hearted: Take 
courage, and fear not: behold, our God will come and save -us’’ 
(communion verse). It is then that the word of St. Paul will be 
realized in us at Christmas in abundance, even as now: “And the 
peace of God, which surpasseth all understanding, keep your hearts 
and minds in Christ Jesus our Lord”’ (epistle) . 


(Bibliographical references: Haering, Living with the Church, 
pp. 5-7; Michel, The Liturgy of the Church, pp. 101-102; 106- 
107; Christ-Life Series, Book VII, With Mother Church, pp. 
101-104, 105-108.) 
VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 





SODALISTS AND THE DIALOG MASS 


HAVE been engaged in Catholic social activities for 
several years,’’ said a nun to the present writer last 
spring, ‘‘and just lately I have become interested in 
the sodality, when it went liturgical.” 

“Just when did you notice a change?’’ I ven- 








tured to ask. 

“Why, last summer [1937], when it took up the dialog 
Mass.” 

The sister’s reaction was a matter of intense interest to me, 
and not a little surprise. I had thought that the social function of 
corporate worship had for years been occupying a place in the 
programs of the sodality, but to this trained observer everything 
prior to an emphasis on the dialog Mass in the programs of 
1937-38 had quite escaped notice. Nor was she, I reflected, very 
far wrong. There can be no visible corporate activity in worship 
that is not externalized, and since the sodality has not yet identified 
itself with the restoration of corporate chant, what evidence was 
there, before now, of corporate activity in this sphere, the worship 
sphere, of Catholic Action? 

It is always helpful to see ourselves as others see us, and 
since on-lookers were considering the sodality’s recent emphasis on 
the dialog Mass as the mark of an interest in fostering corporate 
worship, it ought to be doubly interesting to sodalists and others 
to dip into the replies sodalists all over America have been sending 
to their national headquarters on this very same matter of the 
dialog Mass. But to put the matter in proper focus, one must first 
glance back over the slow work of preparation. 

Before there was any organized effort in America to promote 
what is called the liturgical movement, the Sodality Manual (edi- 
tion of 1926) urged the use of the dialog Mass at the sodalists’ 
Mass. Again, in 1926, The Queen’s Work, sodality organ, ran a 
series of articles on ‘““The Sodalist and the Liturgy.’’ Those were 
years of reorganization in sodality circles, and The ABC of Sodal- 
ity Organization was published to facilitate this work: it again 
urged, with the sanction of the local ordinary, the use of the dialog 
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Mass. Candor compels the admission that there was no visible 
result in this direction. In 1928 began that series of national (later 
regional) conventions, and still later the Summer Schools of Cath- 
olic Action, which have brought many thousands of sodalists 
together for prayer and study and inspiration. From the outset the 
dialog Mass was a feature of the conventions, but only much later 
did it win a permanent place in the daily order of the SSCA, as 
the summer schools have come to be known. As a result of the 
conventions, the dialog Mass enjoyed, say in the years 1928, 1929, 
1930, a great wave of passing favor. It was taken up widely, on a 
moment’s notice and with little or no preparation, and, when its 
novelty wore off, was silently discontinued. Nevertheless, The 
Queen’s Work continued a modest, and no doubt at times some- 
what inarticulate, program of instruction and publication. Enough 
remained of the earlier practice of the dialog Mass to justify Dom 
Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B., in saying at the Louvain Liturgical 
Week of 1933: “In the United States of America the dialog Mass 
has spread rapidly in colleges and in the sodalities of the Blessed 
Virgin, and not a few retreat-masters have put it into their retreats. 
The ordinaries have never refused the necessary permission.’” 

Another European estimate of the work of the sodality in the 
United States, published in 1936, a year before the sodality ‘“‘went 
liturgical,’” emphasized the fact that ‘‘American sodalists have 
at heart the splendor of the sacred liturgy.’’ What happened in 
1937 was, therefore, not a break with the programs of the previous 
decade, but only a step forward in their realization. 

In the SSCA of 1937, held in New Orleans, Buffalo and 
Chicago, each day’s program opened with group participation in 
different forms of the dialog Mass. These different forms were 
explained in directors’ meetings, and these explanations were re- 
peated in the month-by-month Semester Outline, September 
through February. Sodalists were urged, wherever feasible, to take 
up or continue the dialog Mass. Then, early in 1938, The Queen’s 
Work circularized all its sodalities and allied organizations, school, 
hospital and parish, for reactions to the dialog Mass. 


*G. Lefebvre, “‘La Question de la Messe Dialoguée,’’ La Participation des 
Fidéles as Culte: Cours et Conférences des Semaines Liturgiques. Tome XI, 
Louvain, 1933 (Louvain, 1934), p. 194. 
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The questionnaires went out by the thousand, answers to 
them came in only by the hundred. Replies received came from 
thirty-three states, the District of Columbia, and the Canadian 
provinces of Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan. Without stopping to 
identify every diocese included in the field of answers, it is no 
doubt safe to say that fully two-thirds of our 120 dioceses are 
represented. Reverend Daniel Lord, S.J., who is himself a traveling 
questionnaire, stated publicly in May, 1938, that about sixty per 
cent of the schools he had contacted personally now use the dialog 
Mass, at least as an occasional function. Considering all the ques- 
tionnaires that went unanswered, as well as the negative answers 
received, his estimate is perhaps higher than a complete survey 
would disclose. But, taking the dialog Mass as a criterion, sodalists 
have “‘gone liturgical,’’ and many other sodalists wish that local 
circumstances permitted them to do so. Let us look at some parti- 
culars. 

The question, “‘For how long a period has the dialog Mass 
been used by your group?” brought answers that ranged all the 
way from ‘“‘just starting,’’ through “‘four years,’’ “‘five years,”’ 
“only since 1934,” “‘six years,’’ “‘seven years, every day continu- 
ally since 1931,”’ ‘‘about ten years,” ‘twelve years,’’ to a Canadian 
report, “‘since 1923.’’ The frequency varied from ‘“‘only during 
retreat period,”’ or, ‘‘only on special feastdays,’’ to monthly, week- 
ly, or daily use. 

Some directors enclosed an explanatory letter along with 
their returns. As an interesting document emanating from one of 
our largest men’s colleges, we quote the following on the method 
of introducing the new mode of Mass-worship: 


Dialog Mass has been very successful here at —. We have it once 
a month; not very often, to be sure, but I thought it better to begin 
more slowly and have the demand come from the students themselves. It 
has come, but I don’t think it time yet to have them more often. It has 
its drawbacks, in that too long a time elapses between the Masses. . . . 
However, each time they are told why they are doing each thing, and it 
is my hope they will be absorbing this into habitual knowledge through 
the daily Mass... . 


Local sodalities were not asked to state reasons which pre- 
vented them from having dialog Mass, because every one knows 
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the final decision does not rest with them, and ought not be 
judged rashly by them. They were requested, however: ‘‘In case it 
has been discontinued, please state the determining reasons.”’ A 
good many schools used this lead to discuss the unasked question. 
There is not a little wistfulness in some of the answers. Speci- 
mens follow: 


Students required to iead other congregational prayers. 

The pastor requests the rosary to be said. 

It is the custom in our church to have the students sing at the 
high school Mass. 

It was not used prior to 1937 because the acting chaplain did not 
approve of it. 

New pastor does not approve. 

Hesitated to request it of the 1936-37 chaplain because of the speed 
with which he said Mass. 

In 1933 the dialog Mass was to be used, but, though the students 
were prepared, the chaplain did not wish its use. Now that we have a new 
chaplain, we are in hopes of being able to use the dialog Mass. 

Until recently our bishop forbade it. 

Discontinued owing to the death of Bishop —; permission to resume 
it not yet received. 

The students were all prepared about two years ago, and the priest 
we had at that time wished us to give up the idea. 

Dialog Mass was prepared but there was no opportunity to use it in 
the parish church. 

Every Friday, we (class and I) use the missal, going over Sunday’s 
Mass in dialog form. I find that even this has increased my classes’ appre- 
ciation of their privilege in participating in holy Mass. 

I’m sorry we cannot have the dialog Mass often. On the few occa- 
sions when we tried it at the parish church, some of the old and influen- 
tial parishioners protested—it disturbed their devotions. 


A very peculiar inversion of values is disclosed in such a 
reply as: ‘“We use it each year until such time as new students feel 
familiar with the use of the missal.’’ From the meticulous care 
with which page references are given to Dom Schoenbechler’s arti- 
cle (ORATE FRATRES, Vol. VII, pp. 77-84), there would seem 
to be some heartburn behind this answer as to the method of con- 
ducting the dialog Mass: ‘““The pastor insists on one pupil reading 
all parts, including prayers to be prayed in silence.”’ 

The long-range and general effect sought in what Pius XI 
calls ‘‘“communal praying, to be voiced under the guidance of the 
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pastors in enacting the solemn functions of the liturgy’’ (1929), 
is social-mindedness. By that test the dialog Mass, as well as the 
chant restoration, as instruments of Catholic Action, stand or fall. 
Hence, the questionnaire sought in its final section to probe this 
aspect of sodalist-reaction. This most important part of the entire 
survey, if we are to take the students’ word for it, shows that the 
dialog Mass is doing for them just what was hoped for on its in- 
troduction. We reproduce without comment the returns of a Prov- 
idence, R. I., high school, in which attendance at daily Mass is 
optional : 
Section D: 


N. B. Answers to questions in this section are to be canvassed from 
the group members. 


Yes No 
14. Is dialog Mass, thus far, making the students group- 
RI acai cinta eis icin aac sacs ccdstiapappacacield aeaamnaaneante 572 41 
15. Is the spirit of corporate worship carrying over into 
other corporate activity? ..... 612 33 
16. Has dialog Mass, thus far, increased the members’ ap- 
preciation of their privilege in participating in holy 
Mass? Fe Re eas Nema iat ome nn Nie tN 3 AOR ae ee 36 
17. Has dialog Mass, thus far, had any noticeable effect on 
increasing optional attendance at holy Mass? 481 103 
18. Has dialog Mass, thus far, had any noticeable effect on 
increasing the frequency of Communion among group 
members? .. 476 114 
19. Has dialog Mass effected favorably the use of a missal? 576 77 
20. Would the group welcome a missal arranged for dialog 
Mass? .... LEE NT Le RE TN 39 


An unforeseen consequence of The Queen’s Work survey is 
the documentation it provides on the relation between dialog Mass, 
which, as matters now stand, is not obligatory, and the much 
more difficult popular restoration of chant, which its obligatory. 
Where the goal of a chanting congregation is obediently kept in 
view, the dialog Mass is very likely to be found flourishing and 
popular: where the chant is not being restored, the dialog Mass 
is more likely than not to be considered unnecessary, not to say 
_unwanted. 

About some phases of. the ideal method of assisting at low 
Mass there is still room for discussion; about the popularity of the 
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dialog Mass among student groups, as far as this survey indicates, 
there can be no further doubt. Against one answer, stating: ‘ [We] 
cannot arouse sufficient interest,’’ one could quote two hundred 
which insist with emphasis that the students prefer the dialog 
Mass to the silent one. The poignancy of this report expresses 
the student mind on the point: 


When we announced at sodality that we would not have Missa 
Recitata, there was manifested very audibly the disappointment of the 
girls. On hearing this I asked: 

“Do you really like it?” 

Answer: “Oh, yes, Sister.” 

“Does it help you understand the Mass better?” 

All: “Yes.” 

“Does it make you more group-minded?” 

Answer: “Yes.” 

“Do you wish a dialog [Mass] missal?” 

Yes.” 


The sodality of the Blessed Virgin by fostering the dialog 
Mass is happily judged to have “‘gone liturgical,’’ but, all in all, 
The Queen’s Work full decade of preparatory agitation is now 
found to be in many cases too short, or, at least, ineffectual. Per- 
haps before another decade has elapsed the sodality will be found 
to occupy on a truly national scale the position of a valuable 
auxiliary in this sphere of Catholic Action. 

GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 

St. Mary’s, Kansas 
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THOUGHTS ON SOME MASS TEXTS 


OTHING is more dangerous than growth in a custom 
or habit unaccompanied by a lively realization of the 
full meaning of that habit. This is true even of our 
so-called good inclinations and traditions. A thing 
done mechanically is likely to become mere routine; 
and this may likewise happen—as everyone has experienced—with 
our devotional exercises. Even liturgical prayer may sometimes 
degenerate into a thoughtless keeping up with the Joneses: ‘‘O 
God, I give Thee thanks that I am not as the rest of Catholics who 
have no missal, who are not acquainted with the Canon, etc.’’ We 
must be careful then, that praying with the Church does not 
develop into a fashionable habit, devoid of appreciation and a 
deep understanding. 

A good antidote against the effects of our bodily manner of 
existence (‘“The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak’’), 
against this ‘‘law of inertia or continuity”’ in spiritual life, is to 
study time and again the meaning of the words we use. Often it is 
sufficient to put hyphens between the various parts of a compound 
term in order to understand the etymological evolution of the 
expression and thus to comprehend the deeper sense it intends to 
convey. If it is a translation, it may be useful to consult a dic- 
tionary which gives the linguistic origin of the word and its vari- 
ous possible English meanings. 

Translation requires trans-thinking. It is an art in which 
very few people are expert. That is the reason why so many trans- 
lations of the bible, of the missal, etc., are partly misleading or 
inaccurate. The writer of this article is no philologist, but he 
thinks it worthwhile to start a discussion about the customary 
translation of certain expressions in the text of holy Mass. 

We shall consider first of all the extremely old introduction 
to the Pater noster. Our prayer books usually translate this pre- 
amble as follows: ““Taught by the precepts of salvation and fol- 
lowing the divine commandment, we make bold to say... .” 
Other missals have: ““Thereto admonished ‘by wholesome precepts, 
and in words commanded us by God Himself, we dare to say... .”’ 
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The following translation, to be found in some Mass-books, seems 
to be more in accordance with the Latin original: ‘Instructed 
(admonished) by Thy saving precepts and following Thy divine 
institutions, we presume to say... .” 

Years ago, if I am not mistaken, Prior Hammenstede of 
Maria Laach Abbey called attention to the fact that the Latin 
formula “et divina institutione formati’’ expresses much more than 
a mere following of moral instructions. The misinterpretation of 
the ‘‘divine institutions’’ seems to be due to a previous misunder- 
standing of the aforementioned “‘preceptis salutaribus.’’ These 
“saving or wholesome precepts’ or ‘‘precepts of salvation’”’ refer 
to the teachings and directions given in the epistle and gospel, 
which are by no means mere commandments or ethical regulations, 
but the manifestation of Christ in the word. The “Our Father’ 
follows the consecration (the sacrificial action of Christ) and the 
petitions to unite the living (Supplices . . .) and the dead more 
intimately with Christ. Participating in the most holy Sacrifice, in 
this divine institution, we are now transformed more thoroughly 
into members of His body, into other Christs. As members of 
Christ and children of God we now dare to say: “Our Father.” 

Precept, instruction or commandment is only the second 
meaning of institution; its first meaning is foundation, installa- 
tion, appointment, establishment, ‘‘order’’ in the meaning of a 
sensible relationship, arrangement or disposition of the parts. An 
institution is something super-personal, objective, standing by 
itself, which sociologists define as a system of relatively continuous 
and permanent interhuman processes initiating and maintaining 
connections between persons for the purpose of preserving the 
respective social structure or its end. Institutions fix the confines 
of and impose form upon the activities of men. The Mass also is 
an institution, a divine institution, designed to form a sacrificial 
community between the Son of Man and men, and thus between 
men themselves, to establish a social body—the community of 
saints.” 


1An old friend of ORATE FRATRES, the Rev. Paul Hartzell, of Gibsonia, 
Pa., independently arrived at the same conclusion regarding the deeper meaning of 
“‘institutione formati,”’ and corroborated his find by showing that the older 
Sacramentaries used “‘institutio’’ in this sense-—ED. 
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If we give the translation ‘‘following’’ for ‘‘formo,” “‘for- 
mati,’’ we miss completely, it seems to me, the deep meaning 
and content of the word. ““Formo”’ means to form, to shape, to 
constitute, to produce, even to create. Scholastic philosophy fol- 
lowing Aristotle distinguishes, as we know, between form and 
matter. The Creator breathed an immortal soul into matter 
(clay), thus creating man. The soul is the ‘“‘form’’ of the body, 
i.e., its principle of life, its “forming” and actuating principle. In 
the same way, the joint celebration of the holy sacrament of the 
Eucharist forms, reforms, consecrates, renews, rebuilds, and perfects 
the participants:* “If then any be in Christ a new creature, the 
old things are passed away, behold all things are made new’’ (2 
Cor. v, 17). “God hath sent the Spirit of His Son into your 
hearts, crying: Abba, Father. Therefore now he is not a servant, 
but a son. And if a son, an heir also through God’”’ (Gal. iv, 6-7). 


Now, it is not quite consistent that those who imitate Christ 
and His sonship should pray after the Pater noster that they may 
always be “‘safe from all trouble.’’ Being a member of the Church 
does not mean being insured against vexation; on the contrary. 
To become another Christ, a member of His body, imitating His 
life and following likewise the will of His heavenly Father, means 
to follow in the way of the cross. “If any man will come after 
Me, let him deny himself and take up his cross, and follow Me’”’ 
(Matt. xvi, 24). If we truly participate in the Mass, then we 
must be ready to share in the Sacrifice on the Cross. ‘““With Christ 
I am nailed to the cross. And I live, now not I; but Christ liveth 
in me” (Gal. ii, 19-20). 

But in many missals the passage “et ab omni perturbatione 
securi’”’ in the prayer after the Pater noster is translated as a request 
to be spared all molestation and unpleasantness. Yet perturbo 
means not only trouble or outward disturbance, but also and 
above all disorder, distraction, confusion, derangement, discon- 
certedness. We ask, therefore, that we may always be free from 
sin and that we may be consciously and humbly prepared to accept 


*Accordingly also we pray at, the offertory: ““Deus qui humanae substantiae 
. mirabilius REFORMASTI,”’ i.e., by this sacrificial Mystery we are re-formed, 


or created anew. 
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all perturbation, adversity, sorrow, distress, anxiety. ‘Be sober 
and watch,” St. Peter said (1 Pet. v, 8), “because your adversary 
the devil, as a roaring lion, goeth about seeking whom he may 
devour.” We “‘upon whom the ends of the times are come’ (1 
Cor. x, 11), who live in the Christian age, the consummation of 
all ages, must realize that in these our days there arise false Christs 
and false prophets who show great signs and wonders, inasmuch 
as to deceive, if possible, even the elect. That is why we ask our 
heavenly Father to help us that all these temporal experiences do 
not divert us from the right path, do not trouble us or disturb our 
inner order, our transformed being, our true Christian ‘‘existence.”’ 
We must not, to be sure, shy away from the great fight between 
the kingdom of God and the kingdom of the devil. As members 
of the Church militant, we must not fear trouble and disturbance, 
but must beware of ‘‘the snare of the hunters and the sharp word.” 
We must watch lest we lose again the grace of the holy Mystery 
which transforms us and inspires us with the divine light during 
our pilgrimage. 

It would be strange if the priest, after the celebration of the 
holy Sacrifice, had nothing to say to the congregation except “Go, 
the Mass is ended.’’ But most of our missals translate the “‘/te, 
missa est’ in this manner. No wonder that those who are present 
merely to fulfil their “‘duty,”’ gladly chime in with the “Deo gra- 
tias’’ in the meaning of ““Thank goodness, it was high time!’’ The 
holy Sacrifice gets its name from this final address, but not vice 
versa. In other words the expression “‘Jte, missa est’’ is not derived 
from the Mass, but the holy Mystery seems to be named after this 
concluding sentence. Missa is late Latin, most probably developed 
from the classical and more difficult missio, dimissio (mittere, mis- 
sum, to send). Therefore the translation, found occasionally, “‘Go, 
you are dismissed,’’ is closer to the original meaning. 


And yet it seems more probable that it really means: Go 
now, it is mission; fulfil your mission. ‘‘Going, therefore, teach all 
nations. ...’’ ““Go; behold I send you as lambs among wolves.” 
This has meaning not only for the ordained priest, but also for 
all baptized, for all followers of Christ the King. “But you are a 


chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy nation . . . you 
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are sent that you may declare His virtues, who hath called you out 
of darkness into His marvelous light, who in time past were not 
a people; but are now the people of God. Who had not obtained 
mercy; but now have obtained mercy” (1 Pet. ii, 9-10). The 
priest turns then to the congregation to say: You, as moniti, i.e., 
as those admonished in the didactic part of the Mass; you as 
formati, i.e., as those incorporated with Christ and therefore mem- 
bers one of another—go to “‘renew all things in Christ.” We 
leave the church as emissaries of Christ, we are “‘dismissed’’ in order 
to perform our task of propagating the ‘‘glad tidings,’’ the message 
of man’s redempticn through Christ. And we thank God for this 
sublime commission: “Deo gratias!”’ 
FRANZ MUELLER 
St. Louis, Mo. 





It is not by chance that “the religious Pope’’ so 
resolutely took in hand the revision of the liturgy. The 
internal revival of the Catholic community will not 
make progress until the liturgy again occupies its right- 
ful position in Catholic life. And the Eucharistic move- 
ment can only effectually distribute its blessings when it 
is in close touch with the liturgy. It was the Pope who 
issued the Communion Decrees who also said, “You 
must not pray at Mass, you must say Mass!”’ Only 
when the Blessed Sacrament ts understood from the 
point of view of the liturgy can It take that active share 
in the religious regeneration of the world which Pius X 
expected of It. In the same way the full active and 
moral power of the Blessed Sacrament is only free to 
operate unchecked when Its connection with the prob- 
lems and tasks of public and family life and with those 
of Christian charity and of vocational occupations, is 
fully comprehended.—R. GUARDINI, in The Church 
and the Catholic, p. 121. 
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all perturbation, adversity, sorrow, distress, anxiety. ‘‘Be sober 
and watch,’’ St. Peter said (1 Pet. v, 8), “because your adversary 
the devil, as a roaring lion, goeth about seeking whom he may 
devour.’’ We “‘upon whom the ends of the times are come” (1 
Cor. x, 11), who live in the Christian age, the consummation of 
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and false prophets who show great signs and wonders, inasmuch 
as to deceive, if possible, even the elect. That is why we ask our 
heavenly Father to help us that all these temporal experiences do 
not divert us from the right path, do not trouble us or disturb our 
inner order, our transformed being, our true Christian “‘existence.”’ 
We must not, to be sure, shy away from the great fight between 
the kingdom of God and the kingdom of the devil. As members 
of the Church militant, we must not fear trouble and disturbance, 
but must beware of “‘the snare of the hunters and the sharp word.”’ 
We must watch lest we lose again the grace of the holy Mystery 
which transforms us and inspires us with the divine light during 
our pilgrimage. 
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are sent that you may declare His virtues, who hath called you out 
of darkness into His marvelous light, who in time past were not 
a people; but are now the people of God. Who had not obtained 
mercy; but now have obtained mercy’”’ (1 Pet. ii, 9-10). The 
priest turns then to the congregation to say: You, as moniti, i.e., 
as those admonished in the didactic part of the Mass; you as 
formati, i.e., as those incorporated with Christ and therefore mem- 
bers one of another—go to ‘“‘renew all things in Christ.’’ We 
leave the church as emissaries of Christ, we are “‘dismissed’’ in order 
to perform our task of propagating the “‘glad tidings,”’ the message 
of man’s redempticn through Christ. And we thank God for this 
sublime commission: “Deo gratias!’’ 
FRANZ MUELLER 
St. Louts, Mo. 
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expected of It. In the same way the full active and 
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lems and tasks of public and family life and with those 
of Christian charity and of vocational occupations, is 
fully comprehended.—R. GUARDINI, in The Church 
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THE RITE OF BRAGA 


F ALL the rites of Catholic Christendom, that used 
in the archdiocese of Braga in the north of Portugal 
is probably the least known. Perhaps this is due to 
the fact that Braga is remote and an end in itself, 
since it is not passed en route for anywhere else, such 

as Lyons or Milan, and few books have been written on the sub- 

ject. 

















Of late years the retention of this venerable rite has been 
made the subject of two decrees of the Holy See. In 1919, since 
a section of the clergy had forsaken its distinctive liturgy, Pope 
Benedict XV declared (Sedis hujus Apostolicae) the rite of Braga 
to be obligatory throughout the archdiocese for both Mass and 
office, a decree specifically endorsed by the present Pontiff in 1924 
(Inter multiplices gravesque curas). This last decree finds a place 
in the preface of the latest addition of the missal (1924), where 
the rite is referred to as a ‘‘Portuguese glory”’ (‘““Lusitaniae niti- 
dum velut speculum’’). 


The ecclesiastical importance of Braga dates from the fifth 
century, when its bishop was advanced to metropolitical rank, as 
the town, after the destruction of Astorga by the Visigoths (433), 
had become the capital of the Suevic kingdom. 


A distinctive liturgy appears to have been formed—Roman 
in foundation, with Mozarabic, Gallican and local additions—for 
in the sixth century we find Bishop Profuturus appealing to the 
Apostolic See for liturgical guidance. Thus, in 538, Pope Vigilius 
sent the Church of Braga the Roman baptismal service, the canon 
of the Mass and the proper of Easter to serve as a specimen for the 
the formation of other Masses. 


This Suevo-Roman liturgy, however, was short-lived, as 
the fourth Council of Toledo (633), at which the metropolitan 
of Braga was present, ordered “‘Unus modus tn Missarum solemni- 
tatibus,’’ and that way was the Mozarabic. This canon was con 
firmed in 675, when the eleventh Council (Toledo) enacted ‘‘ut in 
una provincia diversitas oficiorum non teneatur,”’ 
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In 714 Braga submitted to the yoke of Islam, only regain- 
ing its full independence in 1071, the very year that saw the initial 
step in the virtual extirpation of the old Spanish rite. Bishop 
Pedro, who ruled the Church of Martin and Fructuosus from 
1071 to 1093, replaced the Mozarabic rite by the Roman, not 
the Suevo-Roman destroyed in 633, but the use introduced so 
zealously in the countries influenced by the Cluniac reform. Pedro's 
successor, St. Gerald, perfected the execution of the liturgical serv- 
ices, with the addition of Cluniac rites and customs, for a great 
similarity existed between the use of Braga and that of the Portu- 
guese Benedictines (Tibaes). 

After the coronation of Alfonso I Henriques as king of a free 
and independent Portugal (1143), the metropolitan of Braga 
claimed primatial jurisdiction, thus entering upon a discussion of 
centuries’ duration, with which the question of a distinctive rite 
came to be inextricably interwoven. 

Some authorities maintain that the newly formed kingdom 
re-introduced the old Suevo-Roman liturgy of the sixth century, 
supplemented by Roman and Mozarabic codices, comparing the 
adventures of the rite to the behavior of the river Guadiana, in that 
it “‘rises, flows, vanishes, and, finally, reappears.” 

The reasons adduced for these primitive origins are, however, 
very slender, and direct protests against Arianism and Priscillian- 
ism are read into the present rite of Braga without any real justifi- 
cation. Thus, the peculiar form of blessing—‘Jn unitate Sanctt 
Spiritus, benedicat vos Pater et Filius’’—is said to make any denial 
of the Holy Trinity or of a real distinction of persons impossible, 
but the Mozarabic liturgy and the pre-Tridentine Roman missal 
of 1533 contain a similar formula. 

The double genuflections after the consecration and the three 
elevations are alleged to constitute a profession of faith against 
the Priscillians, who denied the true body of Christ, asserting that 
it was apparent rather than real; while the rites for the reconcilia- 
tion of penitents, found in the missals of 1498, 1512 and 1538, 
are said to prove the great antiquity of the rite of Braga. 

In the apologia for the Braganga reform of the missal, under- 
taken by Canon Francisco Pereira (d. 1763), it was categorically 
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stated that “‘the rite of Braga is none other than the Mozarabic 
rite,’’ but, despite this very positive assertion, examination of the 
liturgy shows that the greatest resemblance lies in the Marian 
beginning and end of the Mass, a medieval rather than a Gallican 
feature. Indeed Pietas Mariana was the first evolution after the 
composition of the medieval rite of Braga, and in 1717, when 
King John V urged the bishops to keep December 8th as a great 
solemnity, the archbishop of Braga replied that his church had 
observed it as such from ‘“‘remote time.’’ The farcings in the 
“Gloria in excelsis’ for Masses of Our Lady were only omitted in 
the present missal (1924). 

The Braga liturgical books were first printed at the end of the 
fifteenth century, but, until the Holy See in 1919 definitely ordered 
the exclusive use of the Portuguese rite, many attempts were made 
to adopt the ordinary Roman usages. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the rite of Braga is 
only a medieval variant of the Roman rite that has been suffered 
to remain by the Quo primum decree (1570). A like privilege was 
also claimed by the Portuguese Benedictines, alone out of all the 
black monks to adhere to distinctive usages, for until the “‘Liberal’’ 
persecution in 1834 this rite of Tibaes, as it was called from the 
mother house, was observed in nineteen houses in Portugal and 
five in Brazil. 

In an article of this compass anything like a detailed account 
of the rite and ceremonial of Braga would be impossible, but cer- 
tain distinctive features may be noted. Thus, four prophecies are 
said on Holy Saturday, in place of the customary twelve (cf. 
Lyons). On Easter Sunday morning a procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament takes place in honor of the resurrection. As in the 
ancient Cluniac rite and in that of Lyons, grapes are blessed on 
the feast of the Transfiguration, but the missal of 1924 orders the 
ceremony before the beginning of Mass, not at “‘per quem haec 
omnia’ in the canon. 


The rite is especially rich in votive Masses, for, in addition to 
those found in the Roman missal, Braga provides for St. Raphael, 
Angel Guardian (of Portugal), one Apostle, All Apostles, Evan- 
gelists, Holy Name and Sorrows of Our Lady (two). The nuptial 
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Mass has a blessing in the form of a dialogue, preface, versicles, 
responses and collect during the “‘Libera nos’’; while special Re- 
quiems are provided for each week day. The Lenten veil conceals 
the altars of the archdiocese from first Vespers of the first Sunday 
in Lent. 

An ancient custom of the Church of Braga was for four or 
six assistants in copes to assist at solemn Masses, although the pres- 
ent missal is silent on the point. Incense is put into the thurible at 
solemn Masses in the sacristy. The Mass begins, as in the Moz- 
arabic rite, with the “Ave Maria,’’ the priest saying (kneeling) 
the first half and the people (“‘minister et circumstantes’’) respond- 
ing with the second. The “‘Confiteor’’ takes the unusual form of: 
“Confiteor Deo omnipotenti, et beatae Mariae Virgint, et Sanctis 
Apostolis Petro et Paulo, et omnibus Sanctis, et vobis, fratres; quia 
peccavi nimis cogitatione, locutione, opere et omissione, mea culpa, 
mea culpa, mea maxima culpa. Ideo deprecor beatissimam Virgt- 
nem Mariam et omnes Sanctos et Sanctcs Det, et vos, fratres, orare 
pro me.”’ On great feasts the introit is trebled (cf. Carthusian, 
Carmelite and Norbertine rites). The prophetical lesson, retained 
on the vigil of Christmas, in the three Masses of the feast, and on 
Epiphany and its octave day, is sung by the ceremoniarius. 


At low Mass the oblata are prepared before the liturgy begins, 
but on solemn occasions between the epistle and gospel, as in the 
rites of medieval Europe. The sacred ministers kneel by the side of 
the priest, facing each other, for the mixing of the chalice, and the 
prayer resembles many of the medieval forms. The prayers at the 
offertory differ from those in the Roman missal, but they are only 
medieval variants. An unusual rubric and prayer, however, are 
found in the 1924 book: ““Ad Offertorium populi, Celebrans offe- 
renti dicit: Centuplum acctpias, et vitam aeternam possideas in 
regno Det. Amen’’; while the rubrics at the beginning of the missal 
state that if any offerings are to be made the celebrant goes to the 
“‘lowest step or other customary place,’’ where he gives the end of 
his stole or maniple for the donors to kiss, saying to each “‘Cen- 
tuplum accipias.”” 

This done, he is directed to give his blessing to the people 
and return to the altar. When there is a sermon the use of Braga 
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places it after the censing and before the lavabo, but the truth of 
“Quomodo vero praedicabunt nisi mittantur?’’ is very symbolically 
shown, for the preacher, having said ““Munda cor meum’’ before 
the altar, comes to the sedilia for the celebrant’s blessing. This is 
given with the words: ““Dominus sit in corde tuo et tn labiis tuts, 
ut digne et competenter annuntiare valeas sanctum Verbum suum: 
In nomine. .. .’’ The bell is not rung either at the Sanctus or at 
the Hanc Igitur. It has been already noted that this rite enjoins a 
double genuflection while the Blessed Sacrament is on the altar, 
and the pall remains on the chalice when it is elevated (cf. Moza- 
rabic rite). The second elevation takes place at the Oremus before 
“Praeceptis salutaribus moniti,’’ when the celebrant, holding the 
chalice in his left hand, elevates the host with his right, the bell 
being rung to arouse the devotion of the faithful. Both host and 
chalice are slightly (“‘parum’’) elevated at “Per omnia saecula sae- 
culorum’’ before ““Pax Domini,’ and two alternatives are given 
for the commixture prayer, the first similar to that found in the 
Dominican rite. A further choice (“‘quam voluerit Celebrans’’) is 
given in the first of the four (sic) Communion prayers, where one 
of them more definitely relates to the kiss of peace: ““‘Domine Jesu 
Christe, qui es vera pax et vera corcordia: fac nos pacificari in hac 
sancta hora.” 

At “Domine non sum dignus’’ is the third showing of the 
Blessed Sacrament for the adoration of the people, when the rubric 
orders the priest to turn his body slightly (towards the gospel 
side, with his left elbow on the edge of the altar), so that those 
who are near by may be able to see and adore the sacred Host (“‘et 
paulisper corpus deflectens, ita ut circumstantes sacram Hostiam 
videre et adorare possint’’). 

In this rite “Ite missa est’’ has two Alleluias, not only in 
Easter week, but also throughout the Paschal season and in the 
octave of Corpus Christi. 


From Christmas to the Circumcision (inclusive) and on the 
Epiphany, variants may (“‘st placuerit’’) be sung to the “Jte’’: 
“Verbum Patris hodie processit ex Virgine; virtutes angelicae cum 
canoro jubilo benedicunt Domino.”” R. “Pacem nobis omnibus 
nuntiavit Angelus, refulsit pastoribus veri solis claritas, reddunt 
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Deo gratias,”’ for Christmas; and “‘Stella fulget hodie, quae ducit 
ad praesepe magos ab Oriente; qui invento puero benedicunt Do- 
mino.”’ R. “‘Adorantes Puerum, offerentes thus et aurum, myrt- 
hamque mortalium, reversi sunt ad patriam, reddunt Deo gratias,”’ 
for the Epiphany. 

The blessing, which is similar to that found in the Mozarabic 
rite, has been already mentioned (“‘Jn unitate Sancti Spiritus bene- 
dicat vos Pater et Filius’); but if the Mass requires “‘Benedicamus 
Domino,”’ the people are blessed without any form of words im- 
mediately after ““Dominus vobiscum.’’ Thus the rubric says: 
“Quando dicitur Benedicamus Domino, datur antea Benedictio, 
omissis tamen verbis In unitate.” 

As in the Mozarabic and Calced Carmelite rites a commemo- 
ration of Our Lady follows the last gospel, cousisting of an anti- 
phon, versicle and response and prayer. 

The now extinct rite of Tibaes was very similar to that of 
Braga, but the Benedictines who have been allowed to return to 
Portugal under the beneficent rule of Salazar have made no attempt 
to restore their ancient liturgy, although Fr. Antonio Coelho of 
Falperra for many years directed the monthly journal Opus Det, a 
magazine devoted to the maintenance of the ancient rite of Braga 
in its liturgical exactitude. 

ARCHDALE A. KING 

Tangier Morocco 

















FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE BREVIARY AS THE HOUR-PRAYER'’ 


OTHER Church lives in and with time. We see this 
clearly in the Church year and still more clearly in 
the hour-prayers in which we bless and praise God 
throughout the day. The words of the Savior, ‘“You 
ought always to pray and not to faint,’’ should be- 

come an actuality in the hour-prayers. For each part of the day 

the Church has appointed a determined prayer, an “‘hour,’’ whose 
content is adapted to the needs of the corresponding hour of the 
day. The day is like a journey through the waterless desert of life. 

Every three hours we arrive at an oasis where we can find the 

water of grace and the cool shadows of divine protection. Such 

is the function of the hour-prayers in which at various stages of 
our day’s journey we pause and direct our thoughts upward to our 
heavenly Father. 

In order better to understand the thought proper to each 
hour, we shall briefly consider the nature of the hours. In addition 
to celebrating holy Mass, the ancient Church held its so-called 
vigils, which consisted of a triple prayer and reading service held 
during the night before a feast. Out of the vigils there developed 
three hour-prayers—Vespers, Matins and Lauds, of which the 
first was held in the evening before the feast and the latter two in 
the early morning hours of the feast itself. These were accordingly 
the first hour-prayers. Under the influence of monasticism other 
hours were added. For the most part the Roman office has retained 
a division into threes. Just as the vigil consisted of Vespers, Matins, 
and Lauds, so also Matins itself was divided into three parts or 
nocturns in order to consecrate the three night watches. This is 
particularly true of the festive and Sunday Matins. Corresponding 
to the three night watches or nocturns, three day stations were 
provided—Terce, Sext and None. Thus we have three night 
watches, three day stations, a morning prayer and an evening 
prayer, so that the principal divisions of the day are sanctified by 
prayer. In the monasteries these hour-prayers were actually prayed 








*Translated from Bibel und Liturgie, Vol. VI, pp. 33-35. 
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at the appointed times. The two remaining hours, Prime and 
Compline, are children of the monastery. After the monks had 
prayed Matins during the night and Lauds at dawn they went 
back to bed for a very brief period. When they rose they did not 
wish to begin the day’s work without prayer. Hence, Prime, the 
second morning prayer, was added. Vespers were held in the late 
afternoon. Before the monks retired, still another religious exer- 
cise was held in the dormitory. It consisted of reading, a confes- 
sion of sins, and the blessing by the abbot; it was the origin of 
our hour of Compline. This completed the development of the 
hour-prayers. Thus, with the exception of ferial days when there 
is only one night hour, we have three night hours and three day 
hours; two morning prayers and two evening prayers. In all there 
are ten hours (eight if Matins are regarded as one hour). Four of 
them—Prime, Terce, Sext and None—serve as a consecration of 
the three hours of the day that follow their respective recitation. 
In the Roman breviary each of these four hours has a three-fold 
division by reason of having three psalms, so that there is really 
an appointed prayer for each of the twelve hours of the day. Ves- 
pers and Lauds are divided into five parts since they have five 
psalms. As the morning and evening prayer of the Church they 
should open, close and surround the day of redemption somewhat 
after the manner of the morning and evening sacrifice of the 
Old Law. 


Two important points must still be considered if we are to 
understand the genius of the hour-prayers, namely, the sacred his- 
torical background and the hour thought. The Church often com- 
memorates the special time or hour of an event of sacred history 
at the same time or hour that it happened originally. Thus at each 
hour she places before him who prays some sacred event which 
serves as a background for the hour-prayer. This we may call the 
sacred historical background. By stimulating the imagination it 
supplies devotion for the one praying in much the same way as 
do the mysteries of the rosary. The hour thought of an hour is 
that special thought or disposition of prayer suggested by the 
necessities of the respective time of day; it is the intention of the 
hour. This intention often has an intimate relation to the sacred 
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historical background. Consideration of these two concepts is the 
best preparation for the devout recitation of the hour-prayers. 

We shall now briefly treat the individual hour-prayers, giv- 
ing special emphasis to these two important considerations. 


MATINS 


It is night. The noise of the day is silenced and all about us 
is quiet. The Church prays, recalling the nocturnal prayer of her 
Bridegroom and the vigilary services of the first Christians in the 
catacombs. Even after she was given freedom under Constantine 
the Great, the Church still clung to her conviction that the night 
should not be entirely given to sleep, but that prayer must also 
have its place therein. At Matins the ancient Christians’ concern 
about the Parousia soon predominated—longing for the second 
coming of the Lord and their passage from darkness to light, 
thoughts which are still echoed in the hymns of Matins. We must, 
nevertheless, bear in mind that of the hours as we have them 
today, Matins has least of all the character of an hour-prayer, nor 
is it very closely associated with the prayer hours of the night. 
Hence, without any special loss in devotion for the day, Matins 
can be anticipated on the day before a feast or prayed early on 
the day itself. In place of the hour-thought, emphasis is given to 
thoughts pertaining to the feast, which are found in the readings 
and the other changeable parts of the breviary. Matins is the medi- 
tation, the prayer-drama of the feast. If one would discover the 
nature of a feast, a study of Matins is necessary. Many of the 
festive Matins are masterpieces in the art of prayer. Outstanding 
examples are Matins for the last three days of Holy Week, for 
the dead, for the dedication of a church, and for Corpus Christi. 
The psalms for week day Matins are in general a prayerful consid- 
eration of the kingdom of God, and should dispose us to treat 
each day as a day of redemption. On the larger feasts (the so- 
called doubles) and on Sundays, Matins has the three night 
watches or nocturns. Otherwise the psalms are said consecutively 
in one nocturn, which closes with the prayer of the day. 

Matins has a magnificent introduction—the Invitatory—and 
on feasts, joyful Sundays and in Paschal time it has an equally 
inspiring conclusion—the Te Deum. The Invitatory with the 
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ancient and venerable Psalm 94 is a liturgical masterpiece. In order 
to appreciate its striking power one must hear the liturgy in its 
full display when the Invitatory is solemnly sung at night, pro- 
claiming for example the joyful news: “Christus natus est nobis— 
Christ is born to us” (the Christmas Invitatory)—a joyful her- 
aldic cry, veritable good tidings in the stillness of the night, a 
magnificent overture to the festive celebration of the birth of the 
Savior. The Te Deum is the hymn of praise which the entire 
Church renders to the triune God and especially to Jesus Christ. 
It closes with a fervent prayer for the protection of God. The Te 
Deum is likewise a beautiful and appropriate transition to Lauds. 


LAUDS 

Lauds is a joyful and refreshing hour, perhaps the most 
beautiful of the entire day. Its symbolism is most striking. It is 
night: nature and men are asleep. The gray of the eastern horizon 
is dispersed by the red of the aurora, the herald of a new day. The 
awakening of nature begins. This is, however, only a picture or 
symbol of a sacred historical event. At this hour the Savior broke 
asunder the bonds of death. Lauds celebrates the resurrection of 
Christ, and this is its historical background. These two magni- 
ficent pictures of the resurrection of nature and of Christ remind 
us of a third awakening—the spiritual resurrection of men. Thus 
there is a three-fold resurrection: nature awakens, the Savior rises 
from the dead, and man celebrates a spiritual quickening. This is 
the setting in which we pray Lauds. As its very name implies, 
Lauds is preeminently a prayer of praise, so that praise is its ‘“‘hour 
thought.’’ He who permits these three related ideas to sink deeply 
into his consciousness and places himself in this setting of the 
resurrection; who prays, praises and rejoices together with nature; 
and who, moreover, recites this prayer at an early hour and when 
possible in nature’s own surroundings—such a one will surely 
derive great spiritual inspiration and profit from the recitation of 
this hour. Lauds demonstrate in a striking manner what the con- 
sideration of the hour thought and of the historical background 
means for a devout recitation of the hour-prayers. 

The psalms selected for Lauds are therefore purposely hymns 
of praise. Quite commonly they contain nature motifs. Resurrec- 
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tion thoughts are most evident in the antiphons, where the Alleluia 
occurs very frequently. We notice this especially on Sunday, the 
Lord’s day, when both resurrection day and the resurrection hour 
coincide in Lauds. On Easter day there is a triple coincidence of 
the resurrection motif. 

The climax of Lauds is the gospel canticle, the Benedictus, 
which is a song of praise for the redemption, a salutation of the 
day of salvation. Each recitation of it should be a further step 
toward the fulfilment of the redemption. It is the Church who 
prays it, speaking through the sublime words of Zachary. Each 
day is a new advent of the Redeemer whom the Church greets as 
the Divine Sun, “‘the Orient from on high.” 


PRIME 


Prime, which is quite different from Lauds, is the second 
morning prayer of the Church. Lauds, being the resurrection 
prayer of creation and of the Church, is the ideal morning prayer. 
Prime, on the other hand, is the morning prayer of sinful men 
and, as far as one can speak of subjective prayer in the liturgy, it 
inclines more to the subjective. The hour thought of Prime is the 
good intention or preparation for the day’s battle. This thought 
runs through the entire hour and, as far as I can see, there is no 
sacred historical background. The hour thought, namely, prepara- 
tion for the daily combat, demands so much attention that festive 
thoughts, even on feast days, are almost entirely absent. The 
hymn consecrates to God all our senses and faculties and prepares 
us for the dangers of the day. It also beautifully expresses the 
fundamental thought of Prime. 

In Prime we find a longer unchangeable part in which the 
beauty of the hour as a morning prayer is very evident. After the 
psalms the little hours (Prime to None) have the same conclu- 
sion: chapter, responsory, versicle and oration. The chapter of 
Prime on feasts and Sundays is as follows: ‘““To the King of ages, 
immortal and invisible, the only God, be honor and glory, for 
ever and ever’’—an oath of fidelity to our King and God. The 
ferial chapter, ‘Love ye truth and peace, saith the Lord almighty,” 
sets forth our program for the coming day. The responsory is a 
fervent prayer permeated with the consciousness of our infirmity. 
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BREVIARY AS HOUR-PRAYER 


The blind man of Jericho, full of love and confidence, cried for 
mercy to Jesus who was passing by; I too am a blind beggar 
crying out for mercy as the Savior daily passes by. The beautiful 
oration, which never changes, possesses all the qualities of a good 
morning prayer: thanksgiving, petition, good intention and prep- 
aration for the day. Particularly appropriate is the petition that 
I may commit no sins today. With the oration the first part of 
Prime, the so-called choir office, comes to an end. The monks 
then went into the chapter house and there held the office of the 
chapter, as it is called. This part of Prime takes care of four points 
of the day’s order which are indicated in the divisions of the 
remaining portion of the hour: 


1. The reading of the martyrology, the official register of 
her sainted members whom the Church honors on this day. It is 
indeed an ideal psychological procedure to draw attention in the 
morning, when the day’s battle is about to begin, to the heroes 
who are to be our models during the day. 


2. The distribution and direction of work. The abbot now 
gave the monks their day’s work, as is clearly indicated in the 
prayers and versicles of this part of Prime. They present beautiful 
thoughts for the good intention of the day and as such are really 
magnificent prayers. 

3.The reading of a “‘chapter’’ of the rule or of a passage from 
Sacred Scripture. 

4. The blessing by the superior, the abbot; for our part, as 
God’s children we receive the blessing of our heavenly Father 
before beginning our day’s work. The blessing appears twice in 
the office, namely, in Prime and in Compline—at the beginning 
and at the end of the day. 

Prime likewise serves as the hour-prayer for the three follow- 
ing hours of the day—six to nine o'clock. Finally, let us take 
special notice of the beautiful blessing immediately preceding the 
little chapter. It sets forth briefly and in a striking manner the 
fundamental thought of Prime as a preparation for the day: ‘‘May 
the almighty Lord order our days and actions in His peace.” 

Pius PARSCH 

Klosterneuburg near Vienna 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
CATHOLIC WORKERS AND APOSTLES 


FTER a long lapse of time, this tractarian feels the 
itch for begging once again. Just as the writing of 
this present tract became urgent there arrived in one 
day an issue of The Labor Leader (September 12) 
and the somewhat belated September issues of the 

Social Forum and of the Chicago Catholic Worker—all of them 

offsprings in one way or another of the Catholic Worker move- 

ment centering at 115 Mott St., New York City. A few days 
before, the September issue of Blackfriars had arrived, containing 

Fr. Reinhold’s splendid appraisal of the Catholic Worker ideals 
and movement in this country, itself a translation of an article 
that had appeared in the Schweizerische Rundschau in the course 
of the past year. Again, a few days earlier, the September issue of 
the New York Catholic Worker had arrived, after the omission of 
the August issue. It contained a formidable list of affiliates, extend- 
ing from coast to coast in this country, and northward into Can- 
ada. There are now twenty-one houses of hospitality, seventeen 
more “‘cells’’ or centers, and three farms! It marks a year’s growth 
of more than a hundred per cent in centers of the apostolic works 
of mercy as well as of Catholic Press action. What a consolation 
to all who are aware of what the movement really portends! May 
the “‘houses’’ and ‘‘cells’’ multiply far and wide! 

Not that there have been no troubles, no opposition, no slan- 
ders—there have been these, put forth even in the very name of 
Catholicism. There have been difficulties galore, and the path 
trodden towards the present attainments has been the path of 
Christ’s way of the cross—the only path leading to a share in the 
Christ-life of the risen Savior. 

Each of the newspaper ventures in its own way is fullest 
evidence of this. The Labor Leader is the weekly organ of the 
Association of Catholic Trade Unionists ($2.00 per year: 191 
Canal St., New York City). The ACTU itself is the only associa- 
tion known to us that realizes the desire of the Quadragesimo 
Anno for a Christian association of members of various labor 
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unions, whose purpose it is to inform on Catholic social ideas and 
to form workers into apostles for the workingmen. The paper 
was instrumental in the establishment of a Catholic labor school 
by the faculty of Fordham University. In the course of the year 
it changed from a mimeoprint sheet to a real paper. Most heart- 
ening are the constant reports in its pages of Catholic priests taking 
an active part in behalf of labor, or in the just settlement of 
employer-labor difficulties. That is indeed where the priest of 
Christ belongs, as the Holy Father has also said: Go to the 
workingman! But the paper is still struggling, and it deserves the 
hearty support of all who can find the means of giving it material 
aid. 

The Social Forum, now in its third year, has weathered vari- 
ous storms, lastly so in the month of this writing, as is also indi- 
cated in part by its change of address from Toronto to Ottawa, 
its original cradle (306 Cumberland St., Ottawa. 12 issues per 
year. Canada, 25 cents; U. S., 35 cents). The distinguishing fea- 
ture of this paper is its devotion to the cause of Christian social 
reconstruction in its twofold aspect of reform of institutions and 
of morals. It actively promotes the liturgical ideas and ideals as 
the groundwork of the institutional reforms that must be made 
in the direction of the corporative order, industrial democracy, the 
cooperative movement and Catholic agrarianism. Thus it supple- 
ments the Catholic Worker as specifically devoted to the ever 
greater development of the Christian program of a social order. It 
is truly educational but without ceasing to be popular. May every- 
one who is able help it in its noble apostolate! 


The Chicago Catholic Worker is the latest arrival, now in 
its third monthly issue (868 Blue Island Ave. U. S., 25 cents a 
year; Canada, 35 cents). This youngest scion of the movement 
is energetic and lively, as one would expect from the metropolis 
of the Middle West, known to us in youth as “‘the Windy City’’! 
Its Worker is breezy indeed, not however with the mouthings of 
the world, but with the gentle and insistent breath of the Holy 
Spirit. In the casual way in which it takes the doctrine of the 
mystical body of Christ for granted and mentions it frequently to 
build upon it the motivation for an apostolic Christian life, it re- 
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minds us of the homilies of the Church Fathers, who likewise drew 
constantly for their admonitions and exhortations on this most 
ancient and vital conception of the Christ-life. Why not save on 
lip-stick (women) or cigars (men) or cigarettes (both) and try 
a year’s subscription?’——And always remember the parent Catholic 
Worker of New York. 

The arrival of the above copies on the same day was a coin- 
cidence in time. There was another coincidence in this matter 
that we might call a topical one. Just before the arrivals, the writer 
had made a circuit through several states. One of the topics that 
came up for conversation at times was the Catholic Worker, and, 
believe-it-or-not, the old slanders are still circulating and believed, 
even by some priests. Isn’t the Catholic Worker group ‘‘a bunch 
of communists’ boring from within? And what about worse 
things, such as should not be mentioned by word?—-So all the 
old dirt is still going the rounds! No, there was nothing new. 
It was the same old “‘stuff’’ that was reported aplenty to Church 
authorities in the first years, and to which, upon official request, a 
detailed answer was filed long ago. 

Catholic Workers and apostles! You have your faults and 
your shortcomings. But who among us on earth is not burdened 
with them? 

If people slander and calumniate you, so did they Christ. 

You are indeed an eyesore and a scandal even to Catholics, 
but usually only to such as revel in their self-complacency, whose 
religion is one of asking from God and knows not the blessedness 
of giving. 

If you are a stone of scandal to the self-righteous, so was 
Christ. And He told us that it was not the Pharisee but the Pub- 
lican who went away justified. 

If there is a Judas among you, he is still unknown and un- 
discovered. But even if such an one should be found, there was 
also a Judas among the Twelve and you are now many times 
twelve. 

Blessed are you if you are among those who suffer persecution 
for justice’s sake, since ‘‘theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 


V. M. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN- CHRISTO + 


WITH OUR With thanksgiving to God we begin this thir- 
8EADERS teenth volume of ORATE FRATRES. We are grate- 
ful for His manifest blessings during the past 
twelve years; we rejoice that He has given such sturdy increase to 
the liturgical seed planted in His American vineyard. It has been, 
and still is, a very slow growth. But sound organic growth is 
never spectacularly rapid. The roots must go deep if the plant is 
to survive. Evolution, not revolution, is our program. Conviction 
is requisite, and a zeal that is not the product of spiritual fashions 
or of catchy slogans of the moment. The liturgical movement is 
concerned with the very life of the Church herself. It aims at 
spiritual formation in fullest accord with that life. If historical 
developments of centuries have to a large extent shifted the empha- 
sis from this objective, sacramental life of the Church, and have 
brought to the fore man-made methods and schools of sanctity; if 
the concept of sanctifying grace as a living of the Christ-life has 
for centuries suffered a partial eclipse because of a more immediate 
concern with actual or assisting grace and personal “‘acts’’—it will 
take longer than a few years, or even a generation, to return to the 
more traditional outlook and to make it the effective norm of our 
spiritual activity. 

In this work of spiritual re-formation, the initiative must of 
course be taken by those whom the Church has appointed as 
“fathers in God’’ to the faithful, by those whose divinely com- 
missioned task it is to ‘feed My lambs’ and ‘“‘feed My sheep.” 
An otherwise excellent article in the latest Homiletic Review ex- 
presses the opinion that the liturgical movement in this country 
has erred by appealing to the laity rather than to the clergy: ““The 
promoters of the movement, while recognizing that the attitude 
of a considerable part of the clergy in regard to the importance of 
the liturgy was unfortunate, appear to have felt that the laity 
presented a so much vaster problem that the clergy might, for 
the moment, be left alone.” 
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We do not believe that the stricture corresponds to fact; we 
know it is not true in regard to ourselves. The majority of our 
readers has always been and is now clerical. We are keenly aware 
that teaching concerning things spiritual must in the first place 
and organically come to the laity from those who through ordina- 
tion share in the “charisma veritatis’ of the Church. Hence, also, 
we have been very much encouraged ever since we began by the 
fact that our apostolate has found such a hearty reception in the 
various seminaries throughout the United States. 


At the same time, we have always felt a deep obligation in 
regard to religious and to those of the laity whose spiritual training 
and education enable them to take leading roles in the Christian 
life of their communities. They also are in a special way members 
of Christ the Teacher, although of course in proper subordination 
to their pastors. To them also, as a consequence, we have addressed 
ourselves in the past and will continue to welcome them as readers 
in the future. If, moreover, they understand the meaning of the 
liturgical life and its essential relations to the organically hierarchi- 
cal nature of the Church, we are confident that the danger of an 
“unhealthy critical attitude’’ towards the clergy is ipso facto 
excluded. 

x * x 

The admirers and spiritual disciples of Dom Columba Mar- 
mion—and we are convinced that well over half of our readers 
are included in this classification—will be happy to know that 
the process of his beatification is making satisfactory progress. A 
leaflet containing a brief sketch of his life, a summary of his spir- 
itual doctrine, and prayers for favors through his intercession and 
for his beatification, has been issued by ‘“The Oblate,’’ St. John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. Copies may be had upon application. 

* * * 


We take pleasure in announcing that our Associate Editor, 
Mr. Donald Attwater, is contemplating a lecture trip to the U. 
S. during the first half of 1939. He will not be under any exclusive 
lecture agency, and will therefore be available at a moderate fee for 
lectures to school groups or others on topics concerned with the 
liturgical movement, with the Oriental liturgies, or with present 
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civilization in the light of Christian principles. Anyone interested 
should write to our Associate Editor at once at: 1 Belmont Hill, 
St. Albans, England, or else notify the Liturgical Press. 

> 


Our Cover Design represents the Advent message: the coming 
of the Root of Jesse, the scion of the kingly line of David. 





oO 


POINTS IN PRACTICE 
THE DIALOG MASs IN ENGLISH 


To introduce the dialog Mass in English, it is first of all 
necessary to acquaint the people with the missal. The Dominican 
Fathers Callan and McHugh have compiled a very simple edition 
of the Sunday Masses (Kenedy, New York) in which the ordinary 
of the Mass is given in Latin and English, while all the proper is 
in English only. The price is very low: twenty cents. This is an 
important item for the start, because once people are well acquainted 
with this missal, they will soon want a better and more complete 
one. We have a supply of five hundred missals at the door of the 
church for the corvenience of those parishioners who have not yet 
invested in a copy of their own. For the benefit of those who 
mistrust, I can say that we have sustained no loss in a year’s time. 

A practical instruction in the use of the missal is essential, but 
this can be done only progressively from Sunday to Sunday. We 
mark the missal with bookmarks before Mass begins. This is 
accompanied by a very short explanation of some of the parts 
of the Mass. The people get acquainted with the missal and the 
Mass through the use of the missal and participation in the Mass. 

When the Mass begins, another priest is ready in the sanctu- 
ary to lead the congregation in their parts. (Besides the two micro- 
phones on the altar, there is another in the sanctuary for the 
assistant’s use.) The prayers at the foot of the altar (dialogued), 
the Gloria and Credo, the two offering prayers, the answer to the 
“‘Orate’fratres,’’ the Sanctus and Agnus Dei are said in English 
by this priest-leader and people. The leader also reads the introit, 
epistle, gradual, gospel, and offertory and communion anthems in 
English. The “Kyrie eletson’’ can be said in Greek; likewise can 
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the people respond directly to the ‘“Dominus vobiscum’’ and the 
introductions to the gospel and preface, as well as answer the cele- 
brant with their ‘“Amen,”’ particularly after the Canon. There 
seems to be nothing against the practice of reciting the “‘Pater nos- 
ter’’ in English. For the people this is the best-known prayer; why 
not let them realize that it is their common table prayer before the 
Communion-banquet which it introduces? Assistant and people 
together say the Confiteor in English before Communion, and 
continue with ‘‘that Thou shouldst etc.’’ after the priest has said 
aloud ““Domine non sum dignus.”’ It is our practice to end the Mass 
by having the people recite the prologue to St. John’s gospel in 
English. In order to insure uniformity, recitational pauses should 
be marked in all ordinary parts said by the congregation. The 
girls of the sodality or the older children in school can help in 
this task. 

The celebrant must accommodate himself to the people; he 
must take his time so that the people’s responses are in answer to 
him. The priest-leader may from time to time announce again the 
pages for the benefit of those who have not heard the instruction 
or are unable to remember what was said at the beginning of 
Mass. The school children can be of great help, if they are placed 
among the people to act as leaders. This encourages the grown- 
ups, who are, at first, too timid to pray aloud. This arrangement 
supposes, of course, that the children have been instructed in parti- 
cipation in the Mass. After a few months the children are no 
longer needed. 


The above-described practice has changed bystanders into 
partakers who worship with attention and devotion. The man in 
the pew tells me that the Mass seems to him very short and very 
interesting when he can participate in its celebration. Certain it is 
that this dialog Mass is always crowded, and that even people 
from other parishes come to it. 

The Latin dialog Mass remains, of course, the ideal form. But 
we have found that this substitute is a most useful intermediate step 
in that direction. 

(REvV.) BERNARD LAUKEMPER 


Chicago, IIl. 
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THE LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 


To one who has herself just recently discovered the value of 
the divine office as a prayer, and the joys contained in reciting it, if 
only incompletely, in between hectic everyday occupations, it is 
glad news indeed to read in ORATE FRATRES of the existence in 
America of a League of the Divine Office, exclusively amongst 
layfolk. These lines are meant to be a cry of jubilation and union 
to all these fellow. praisers of the Lord and a call to others, all lay 
Catholics within hearing, to come and join the happy choir. 


For the office is that: a happy prayer, generator of happiness 
—for all the sad sighs and complaints and cries for rescue contained 
in the psalms. In other words, it is fun to say the office; try it and 
you will see. It is a practical realization of the “Servite Domino in 
laetitia—Serve ye the Lord in gladness,’’ the kind of service the 
Lord likes. It must be looked upon not only as a dry duty of 
praise we owe our Creator, but also as a refreshing draught for the 
soul, affording a half hour, an hour, or perhaps only ten minutes 
of rest in the midst of our other life occupations. Surely it ought 
not to be hard to sing a bit each day to our Creator and Father. 





The office is like a musical instrument we have long left in 
disuse. At first, one finds it hard work, it is true, tuning it up and 
changing chords, one’s fingers are rusty and stiff; but little by 
little the agility to play comes back and sweet sounds are brought 
forth, spiritual sounds. They are thoughts, bits of verses, which 
stay in the mind and nourish our soul and come back at the most 
unforeseen moments. If one’s daily occupations do not allow 
playing a whole symphony on this musical instrument, one can 
at least touch it, here and there, through the day, and those few 
separate notes and strains leave behind pleasant melodies in the 
soul. 


On a Sunday at home, when business is laid to rest for a 
day, would it not be better pastime for Catholics, who are not 
pagans like the rest of the world, to say some of the office, rather 
than put together parts of a jigsaw puzzle to relax their nerves 
after the week’s strain? The office, anyway, could be compared to 
a holy puzzle, and offers quite the same thrill of joining bits 
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together to form a whole: antiphons, responds, the observance of 
the temporal cycle in precedence of the sanctoral, the mysterious 
sequence to be observed, the key of all which is only found after 
months of practice; but the searching and trying is full of interest. 


“Cantabiles mihi erant justificationes tuae in loco peregrinati- 
onis meae—Thy justice is the theme of my singing in this, the 
place of my pilgrimage.” If we say the divine office, we go through 
the tears and sorrows and cares of our earthly pilgrimage, singing 
our way through just as soldiers are led to battle by drums and 
band, and children are induced to learn hard lessons by putting 
them to tunes. For, while we sing, we do learn. An old monastic 
commentary of the Scriptures says: ‘““Who mixes floury dough 
cannot but retain some of the white flour on his hands.”’ If only 
one “‘hour’’ of the office is said each day, the perfume of those 
scriptural texts remains in the soul, a mentality akin to that of 
the saints is unconsciously formed. Indeed, it is the mentality of 
God that is formed in us. We have St. Gregory the Great’s author- 
ity for it: ““Disce cor Dei in verbis Dei—Learn the heart of God in 
the words of God.” This is in a few words all the value of this 
manner of prayer: it is not our prayer but that of God Himself, 
composed for us and taught us through our beloved Mother the 
Church. These are not our thoughts but those of God, inspired 
through the biblical ages to the prophets and sacred writers of the 
Old and New Testament, and in going over a few of them daily 
we attune our human ways of thought to these and our mind 
becomes divine. The waters of this vast river keep passing over 
the bed of our hearts and leave behind them a fecundity of soil no 
other individual manner of prayer can equal. Because it is a lesson, 
it must be said slowly; remember, it is a sipping of a refreshing 
draught, rich with vitamins, to be taken by small doses. This is 
why it is better to say one “‘hour’’ devoutly and meditatively than 
all the office at a gallop. ““The liturgy of the Church is no magic 
formula,’ writes Cardinal Schuster; ‘‘it requires a deep personal 
intimate work of assimilation in the souls who partake of it.” 


And to recite the office is to join a choir, that of the universal 
Church: priests, nuns and faithful, a choir of millions, genera- 
tions past and present and future, heavenly and earthly ones, and 
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who, strange to say, although numberless already, are eager and 
expect each one of us to add our note to the concert, be it ever so 
weak and hidden. This is the communion of saints! We all say 
the same Credo, we all say the same Pater; why should we not 
all pray this universal prayer that our Mother the Church has 
minutely prepared for us day by day—yjust as a mother does for 
her little child, who knows not how to set about such a difficult 
task as praising the infinite God and probing and narrating His 
grandeurs and crying for His mighty help so as to secure it surely! 


Up until the Reformation, the divine office was the one uni- 
versal prayer of Cathoilcs. It started taking shape in the early 
Christian reunions and agapes, developed and was handed down 
and formed an uninterrupted golden chain of prayer through the 
centuries. All partook of it, the learned with the rolled parchment 
books of antiquity, and later with beautiful illuminated manu- 
scripts, the illiterate by memory and intention and joining their 
voices and wills to the final Amen, Deo gratias, and Gloria Patri. 
(Be it said that it is not necessary to understand every word we 
say and thought we express in reciting the office; we are speaking 
the mind of God, and “‘who can be His counselor?” . . . or under- 
stand all He says? We must be docile to the Holy Ghost while 
reading and try to understand as much as we can; if we do not 
grasp all, we will still have enough to fill our souls. The famous 
militant French journalist and writer of the last century, Louis 
Veuillot, who read the Scriptures assiduously, used to say: “I do 
so for the profit of my soul. When I do not understand a passage, 
I bow down in humility and pass on.’’) 


Protestantism broke this sweet, strong unity of prayer. The 
reaction to the independence of mind and judgment, born of Prot- 
estantism, brought on a more individualistic form of prayer 
amongst Catholics. Little by little they drew away from the 
assistance in common at the offices of the Church, and, uncon- 
sciously, the prejudice sprang up that reciting the office was only 
a duty for priests and nuns. The breviary became a closed book 
for lay people. They have passed it by unheeding, ignoring this 
mine of gold given by God to all Christians, high and low, learned 
and illiterate, priest and faithful, this ‘‘treasure hidden in a field’’ 
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for the possession of which, once one has discovered it, one gives 
up willingly all other devotional riches. The humble people of 
the Catholic villages of Europe still know this, and they spend 
their day of rest ‘‘in the Lord’’ assisting at solemn Vespers in the 
parish church. Ard in our modern cities too, chosen groups of 
faithful are found, on Sundays and feast days, clustered around 
a choir of monks or of canons in basilicas or cathedrals, follow- 
ing the office both before and after solemn Mass and again in the 
afternoon for Vespers and Compline before Benediction. 

Christians used to take time to praise God properly and at 
length by means of the psalms and the office, and allowed this 
praise to echo and re-echo through their days and nights. It was 
their joy, their inspiration, their spiritual food. Let it be ours. For 
we need it even more in our drab twentieth century world, full of 
tragedies. ‘‘Bonus est psalmus, jucunda decoraque laudatio—lIt is 
good to say psalms, it is joyous, it is beautiful to praise the Lord”’! 

FRANCESCA MAC MURROUGH 
Rome, Italy 
° 


QUOTES AND COMMENTS 


Everybody knows the story of the priest whose announce- 
ments and sermon at high Mass were so lengthy that in order to 
finish in time he simply continued with the offertory after he had 
intoned and silently recited the Credo. When the choir in its turn 
had finished the Credo, he was all ready to begin the preface. Such 
overlapping, besides being of course against the strict letter of the 
rubrics, is also generally recognized to be incompatible with the 
ideal of active participation by the congregation. It is a bit thick to 
expect them to have their mind on the offering while coping with 
the words and melody of the creed. 

A similar overlapping, however, is actually countenanced by 
the rubrics in the case of the Sanctus. And its inconsistency often 
acutely puzzles those who are intent on co-offering the Sacrifice 
with the priest. The entire congregation is expected to join in 
singing the Sanctus, although this makes it quite impossible for 
them to follow the celebrant in the all-important Canon prayers. 
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After the Consecration, moreover, the Benedictus again hinders 
them from offering with the priest as they would like. 

The historical reason for this anomaly is given by Father 
Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J., in the latest issue of the Zeitschrift fuer 
katholische Theologie (Innsbruck, vol. 62, n. 3, pp. 390-400). 
His article is entitled ‘“The Roman Canon Missae under the Influ- 
ence of the Eucharistic Theology of the Early Middle Ages.”’ 

In the older documentary sources of the Roman Mass-lit- 
urgy, the superscription ‘Incipit Canon Missae’ is placed before the 
‘Sursum corda.’ The Canon, therefore, was considered as the great 
prayer of thanks, initiated by the ‘Gratias agamus,’ containing the 
intercessory prayers and the words of institution, and closing with 
the solemn doxology. . . . After the pontiff and people, bowing 
low, had together sung the Sanctus, the former alone raised him- 
self erect and continued in the Canon. . . . But already in the 
eighth century there seems to have been customary at Rome a dis- 
tinction in the manner of singing. For the preface-tone was used 
up to and including the Sanctus, whereas from ‘Te igitur’ on the 
simple reading-tone was used. But that did not hinder them from 
continuing to consider the entire Canon or Eucharistic prayer 
(preface to doxology) as a unit, just as in our own day we regard 
the blessing of the water on Holy Saturday as one, unified prayer, 
although a similar change in singing-tone takes place. 

So long as theologians and commentators continued to think 
of the Canon in the traditional manner, i.e., as the great Eucharis- 
tic or thanksgiving prayer by which the Church offered the holy 
Sacrifice of Christ’s body and blood to the Father, this practice of 
celebrating remained essentially unchanged. With St. Isidore of 
Seville’s De offictis ecclesiasticis, however, a new viewpoint gained 
favor. The Canon became above all a ‘“‘Consecration prayer,’’ by 
which Christ was rendered present on the altar, and the preface 
(and Sanctus) was therefore a thing apart, a mere introduction. 
Nor did it take long thereafter until reverence for Christ's presence 
induced the celebrant to recite this Consecration prayer in a low 
and reverent tone of voice, which soon became a mere whisper. 
although the first mandatory rubric inculcating the silent ““Canon”’ 
is to be found only in the missal as revised by Pope Pius V 
(1570). From the silent ‘‘Canon”’ it was a small step to telescop- 
ing the Te igitur into the Sanctus, as sung by the people, and now 
merely recited by the celebrant and his immediate assistants. 
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That is the historical evolution of our present custom. The 
Benedictus after the Consecration arose when the length of the 
polyphonic Sanctus made it impossible to sing all of it before the 
Consecration. And from being tolerated for polyphony, the sep- 
arated Benedictus next became customary for plain chant as well. 


But explaining the how of an evident inconsistency does not 
necessarily succeed in explaining it away. Our present custom 
exists; there is no immediate probability of change; what can be 
done about it? 

Granting that the overlapping is far from ideal, yet the prob- 
lem is not nearly so great as it appears at first sight. A first acquain- 
tance with the ideals of the liturgical movement always results in a 
somewhat nervous anxiety to pray with the priest word for word. 
Unconsciously there often lies at the base of this desire just that 
individualistic preoccupation with self—‘‘How can I best attend 
Mass in order to get the most out of it?’’—-which logically renders 
impossible the final realization of full communal worship. More 
correct it would be to ask oneself: ‘‘How can I best contribute my 
due share to this common offering?”’ 

An example: No one can question that the deacon, the first 
assistant at Mass, actively participates in, and in fact contributes 
most intimately to the worthy celebration of the Sacrifice, even 
though his tasks do not allow him to follow the prayers of the 
celebrant verbatim. But by intention he is certainly united to all 
the celebrant says and does. Similarly with choir and people. Once 
they are familiar with the meaning of Mass as the sacrifice of the 
Church to whose perfect offering they are to contribute their due 
part (which means also the part assigned to them by the Church 
herself here and now), they will no longer feel disturbed at their 
inability to follow the celebrant in all minutiae. They are conscious 
of their union with him in the great act of sacrifice; they know 
that they are filling the role assigned to them by Mother Church 
in this exalted worship of God; more than that, or better than 
that, they cannot do. 


Last July the Anglican Church Union Summer School of 
Sociology held its fourteenth annual session at Keble College, 
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Oxford. The topic dealt with was ‘““The Church and the Rural 
Community.’’ To its splendid work in Christian social action this 
group of zealous apostles is now adding further objectives. Of 
their interest in the liturgical movement Christendom (September, 
p. 238) speaks as follows: 

The Church Union, of which we are a constituent part, is 
much concerned to promote a liturgical movement in our com- 
munion, comparable to that already well-developed by the Roman 
Church abroad and now being introduced in England. To this end 
a Priests’ Convention was held at Tewkesbury in May, at which 
a series of papers on liturgy (to be published shortly by S. P. 
C. K.) was given to a gathering of about one hundred and fifty 
priests: and so keen was the demand that further conventions have 
been arranged to be held, one at Harrogate (in November), an- 
other at St. Leonards-on-Sea early in 1939. The importance of this 
for Church Social Action cannot be exaggerated. The liturgy pro- 
vides both the model and the impulse for all Catholic Action. 
And because of this intimate connection our Association has been 
drawn into close cooperation with the Head Office in the organis- 
ing of these Conventions and the promulgation of the liturgical 
movement generally. 

European liturgical magazines have long been insisting on the 
providential mission of the liturgical revival in promoting the 
cause of Christian unity. The “High Church movements” in sev- 
eral of the non-Catholic communions, preoccupied as they are with 
the liturgy and its relation to full Christian living, are an undeni- 
able sign that this insistence is well placed. The desire to live with 
Christ by the sacramental means He Himself has given mankind 
will lead these earnest God-seekers face to face with that Church 
in which the sacramental life is an undoubted reality. 

o 


A CHURCH GOODS JOURNAL 

An epistolary announcement recently sent us tells of the 
appearance of a new Church Goods Journal. We mention the fact 
without any emotional reaction, since we do not know whether 
to rejoice or to weep over the news. However, the issue is a most 
important one, since it must decide the question of whether the 
cheap and uninspiring articles so often sold as “‘church goods’’ are 
to be perpetuated, or whether the long-hoped-for renascence in 
church articles is finally dawning. Only the sequel can tell the tale. 
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In the meantime the signs are not too auspicious, since the 
announcement comes in the most accepted manner of the modern 
business ‘‘go-getter.’’ With a flourish that almost calls for the 
blare and the fanfare of radio minstrel show broadcasts we are told 
in capital letters: ““GENTLEMEN: WE PRESENT THE 
CHURCH GOODS JOURNAL!” As publishers of books we are 
likewise told that ‘‘the new and progressive CHURCH GOODS 
JOURNAL” will afford us ‘‘a comprehensive, up-to-the-minute 
review of the entire nation and parts of Europe at a glance.” 
While we are hoping for the best, the “‘breezy’’ announcement of 
the new journal is not reassuring. 


Our Catholic Church Goods houses have been getting a large 
amount of criticism in recent years for the kind of goods they put 
on the market—a criticism that to our mind is justified in foro 
externo, while the guilt in foro interno is not so extensive as these 
criticisms sometimes claim. Our Church Goods houses have been 
in an unenviable position. By the nature of their profession they 
should be foremost instruments for promoting the good sense and 
sober taste of the liturgy in regard to all church appliances. As a 
matter of fact, they are business concerns that must live by their 
sales, and these sales depend on the tastes, however depraved, of 
those who do the purchasing. Moreover, they suffer the extreme 
hardship of dealing with purchasers that are not in all instances 
known for the prompt paying of their bills. Before the Church 
Goods houses can be justifiably blamed for all they are now doing, 
these circumstances must be taken into careful consideration. 


What is really important today is that the buying public 
of these houses need a good deal of education in regard to both the 
inner spirit and the externals of liturgical worship. Of course, the 
Church Goods houses should shoulder their share of duty in this 
educational work. Yet under the circumstances they can do so in 
many instances only to the detriment of their business. We should 
not be inclined to rate the latter point as important in times of 
general prosperity. But in a period of continued business depression 
it may loom large as a practical consideration. 

In regard to the newly announced Church Goods Journal 
the query is therefore all the more important: Will the new jour- 
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nal merely intensify the business dynamics of the present Church 
Goods trade, leaving its cultural character as it has been in the 
past, or will it serve, as it should, to educate us all to a better appre- 
ciation of what all church appurtenances should be like? Unless 
the latter question is answered in the affirmative, the new Church 
Goods Journal may really do more harm than good. 

° 


BOOK REVIEWS 


APPROVED LIST OF CHURCH MUSIC FOR THE ARCHDIOCESE OF 
DUBUQUE. Columbia College Print, Dubuque, Iowa. 1938. Pp. 106. 
Paper, $.50. 

Time was when organists had to make their own choice of church 
music. They were guided by personal taste or by the suggestions of the 
singers, and when they came to consult the pastor, he would say: “How 
do I know?” To issue an approved list of church music is the solution 
of the problem: it clears away doubts, settles disputes, and guarantees a 
noble standard of worthy music for the house of God. 

In the brochure before us we admire the fatherly words of His Excel- 
lency the Archbishop, words which lead up to the following clear and 
strong pronouncement: “This compilation of church music now becomes 
not only the guide but also the imperative regulation for all liturgical 
functions in this archdiocese. Those in authority are hereby directed to 
have their music libraries cleared of all objectionable manuals and selec- 
tions and to choose new material, as it is needed, from this official list. 
This compilation will be supplemented from time to time by such new 
compositions as the Commission finds worthy.” 

In the Preface we meet with a brief, yet comprehensive, survey of 
the history of church music. The chapter entitled “Regulations” sets 
forth a fine working resumé of directions affecting the organ, other 
instruments, pronunciation of Latin, high Mass, Requiem, nuptial Mass, 
Benediction, Forty Hours’ Devotion, Holy Hour, and Holy Week. 

“Official Pronouncements” is a chapter of singular merit. Fully 19 
pages are devoted to the rehearsal of the papal pronouncements during the 
space of six hundred years, which give testimony to the burning zeal of 
the Roman pontiffs to safeguard liturgical music. 

The list of approved music (57 pages) reveals wisdom and latitude; 
in order to avoid misunderstandings, the headings are clearly marked, 
“Plain Chant,” and “Non-Plain Chant.” We regret that the low-priced 
and deservedly popular Parish Kyriale of the Liturgical Press was over- 
looked. Further directions on organ music theory and disapproved music 
fill the last pages. The addresses of church music publishers appear on 
the last page. 





Grecory Huec te, O.S.B, 
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THE CHURCH’S DAILY PRAYER, By Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. Burns 
Oates & Washbourne Ltd., London. 1938. Pp. x-164. Cloth, 5s. 
“What a flood of light and grace remains shut out of our hearts 

because we are usquequo gravi corde, ‘heavy of heart and dull of mind,’ ” 

remarks Fr. Graf in his interesting little book (much of which has already 
appeared in the Homeletic and Pastoral Review). His task, and it is 
crowned with a good measure of success, is precisely to help us to put 
off this heaviness of heart and dullness of mind as well as to inspire us to 
react against a routinized and mechanical recitation of the office, although 
his own statement of aim is slightly more modest, namely “‘to tell those 
who have no access to the many learned tomes written on this theme, 
something of the origin and nature of the Church’s own prayer book” 

(p. vii). 

The first chapter treats of the nature of prayer and praise in general, 
liturgical prayer, characteristics of private and liturgical prayer and the 
qualities of public prayer. This chapter might be called the doctrinal por- 
tion of the book, and the doctrine is solid. The Church for the author is 
“a world-wide temple, resounding through all centuries with the song oi 
prayer and praise.” He points out the place of public and private prayer 
in this temple and naturally gives the predominance to the public and 
official cultus, not, however, without a stimulating reminder of the 
mutual completion and dependence existing between the two kinds of 
prayer. Public prayer for all the world and for all centuries must be 
classical; it must have the universality possessed by truth, goodness and 
beauty. Our public prayer has this universality, for it is an expression of 
dogma, and dogma is from God, partaking of the infinite wealth of God’s 
divine nature. 

The chapters on the formation of the office and on the historical 
development of each portion are instructive and interestingly written. 
Dom Graf is scholarly, but in an unobtrusive way. He traces the work of 
each century and of key men like St. Benedict, St. Gregory the Great, 
and St. Pius V in the growth of the office. These chapters do not neglect 
the inspirational; on the contrary. Scholarship here is the solid basis for 
piety, and the reader will be more than ever convinced, if he ever had 
any previous suspicions, that ‘“‘the missal and breviary are the best medi- 
tation books, the unfailing spring of noble thoughts” (p. 102). The au- 
thor shows how each hour resulted from a practical need, and his simple 
statements of facts will do much to make every office-reciting reader say 
the hours intelligently, piously, and at their proper time. This will be 
work, but it will be fruitful and pleasant. Moreover, the old saying /abo- 
rare est orare, according to Fr. Graf, means that prayer is real work, rather 
than “to work is to pray.” 

The final chapters are on liturgical actions and attitudes. These 
actions and attitudes are important and will take on new interest for the 
reader in the light of the statement that the Church’s ceremonial is “‘the 
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court ceremonial of the King of Heaven . . . and a genuflection or incli- 
nation is an act of homage offered to God, as much as the reciting or 
singing of psalms” (p. 138). There is a Jast chapter on the laity and the 
divine office. 

Like the breviary itself, this is a book to be recommended to every- 


one. 
E. A. L. 


HOW TO UNDERSTAND THE MASS. By Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. 

The E. M. Lohmann Co., 413 Sibley Street, St. Paul, Minn. 1938. Pp. 

80. Paper, $.35. 

This booklet deserves the widest possible diffusion. Its author is per- 
haps best known in this country as the editor of the S¢. Andrew’s Daily 
Missal. Yet his activities in popularizing the liturgy are so manifold and 
so successful, that only P. Pius Parsch of Klosterneuburg can compare 
with him as the outstanding liturgical apostle of our time. Each page of 
text in the present work has an accompanying full page of illustration. 
The text itself is first-rate, and is presented, moreover, in simple, untech- 
nical language. The booklet should find a large audience among discus- 
sion groups and study clubs. An increased love for and a real under- 
standing of the Mass as the sacrifice of the entire mystical body will cer- 
tainly result. Its very reasonable price is an added advantage. 

In spite of the book’s undoubted merits, which we gladly admit, 
we venture to make the following critical suggestions. First of all, the 
division of the Mass into fifty-seven consecutive parts tends to oversha- 
dow the simple underlying structure of the sacrificial action. The latter 
is indicated clearly enough in the Introduction; but the body of the 
treatment itself should not thus be chopped up. Else the old danger of not 
seeing the forest because of the many trees that obstruct the view will 
crop up; and an organic, unified understanding is particularly imperative 
in regard to the Mass-action. Secondly, we believe Pius Parsch’s simple 
division of the Mass of the Catechumens is preferable to the one here 
given. Why such a prominent separation of the prayers at the foot of the 
altar from the remaining prayers, especially since they are now an integral 
part of the Mass liturgy? Finally, we are not at all sure that the illustra- 
tions are happily chosen. For one thing, the scenes from the Old and 
New Testaments suggested by the respective parts of the Mass are an 
uneasy reminder of the symbolic interpretations of the medievalists, which 
still enjoy too much vogue. Above all, we fail to see in how far the work 
of Joseph Speybrouck can be considered a good example of “liturgical 
art.” The exaggerated intensity of emotions produced by the use of angu- 
lar lines strikes us as being insincere. Liturgical art, which by its very 
name lays claim to universal validity, must above all avoid any suspicion 
of the exotic, or of freakishness. The features of the kneeling man and 
woman on the back cover page, for example, are to our mind a gooa 
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instance of what liturgical art should not be. The artist’s reaction to the 
prettified insipidity of much modern religious art (to which, of course, 
his work is still immeasurably preferable) has resulted in an opposite 
mannerism. 

But these criticisms are concerning minor points. We are happy to 
welcome the volume, which gives us an excellent and inspiring text, and 
for very little cost. 

Gc. L. BD 


MAENNLICHE FROEMMIGKEIT (Virile Piety). By Dr. Franz Zimmer- 
o—- Tyrolia Verlag, Innsbruck, Germany. 1936. Pp. 159. Paper, RM. 
Men are by nature just as religious as women. If piety is commonly 

regarded as a womanly virtue, it is a sign that men have neglected that 
prerogative. Men normally rebel at effeminacy in religion, either by a 
sane protest against their being regimented along with the children into 
“sentimental piety,” or else by a complete rejection of their religion. Man, 
not woman, is the intellectual leader away from religion. On the Catholic 
side, the reaction becomes articulate in such faint phrases as: ““The women 
run the parish,” “The whole appeal was to the ladies,” “The liturgy is for 
the women and children,” “If it weren’t for the women, where would 
the parish activities be?” 


So the book would sponsor a crusade, not against a right and noble 
femininity in religion, but against a feminine type of piety for men. 
Some of the virile traits that require pastoral consideration are mentioned 
on every page: the will to leadership, the ability for creative activity, an 
eye for essentials, the response to truth and the rational appeal (vs. emo- 
tion and sentiment), and the cultivation of such virtues as loyalty, rever- 
ence, and courage. No wide-awake pastor will deny that this task of 
restoring to men a virile form of Christian piety will demand his best 
thinking and acting. The author illustrates both types of piety (for men 
and for women) abundantly and freely contrasts them. Of course, there 
is the danger of making the woman’s type look ridiculous in order to 
establish one’s case. 

The starting point for this basic treatise on representative piety for 
men is a philosophical description and interpretation of the psychic and 
spiritual endowments of the two sexes (chap. 1). These God-given nat- 
ural endowments bear “traces” of the Trinity (chap. 2), and since they 
are more than physical traits, they demand distinct and proper forms of 
piety. That claim pervades also the remaining five chapters. Supernature, 
establishing itself on nature, must not destroy those differing human, 
spiritual qualities of man and woman. The law of supernature, like that 
of nature, binds man to a social life. Therefore union with God cannot be 
achieved apart from a community, in the Church. This holds for both 
man and woman. The Church’s official piety integrates each in her liturgy, 
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where the Church lives and functions socially. The liturgy then is the 
proper setting for the manly type of piety because it is a community 
form. In liturgical prayer and sacrifice man must exercise his leadership 
and find the highest development of his natural endowments, including 
that of head of the family. This in turn will help woman to achieve her 
perfect type of piety. 

Chapter 7 summarizes the case as follows: The liturgy is the best 
means for restoring to man a manly piety because 1) the liturgy is not 
the expression of feeling, but of truth: it is faith prayed; 2) the liturgy 
provides man with the genuine (not humanized) concept of God which 
is basic to piety; 3) the liturgy fosters reverence for sacred things, which 
is the true attitude of Christian man; 4) it is public, authoritative, and 
corporate worship; 5) it brings home the fact that prayer is action, part 
of the daily combat for God, and not a “sweet colloquy.” 

There is room for such a book in English, because there is need of an 
apostolate for men as men. That will not only require the attention of 
pastors, but of all writers, artists, musicians, dramatists, publishers, and 
agents of the movie and radio: representatives of all the professions which 
have helped to rob man of himself. 

Although the author could have conveyed his message on far less 
than 159 pages, yet he deserves praise for his courage, because many a 
reader will not like the things he says. However, it is not a question of 


likes or dislikes, but of truth. 
P. R. B. 


A PERSONALIST MANIFESTO. By Emmanuel Mounier. Translated from 
the French by Monks of St. John’s Abbey. Longmans Green & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 1938. Pp. xx-298. Cloth, $2.00. 

In a world deafened by emotional slogans and intellect-killing prop- 
aganda, the purpose and effect of which is not enlightenment but inflamed 
passions, it is a welcome relief to come upon an honest attempt to cut 
through the forest of confused verbiage and to see contemporary social 
and economic ideologies for what they are: a threat to human personality 
and an opportunity. A materialistic capitalism would define a man by 
what he possesses; the dialectical materialism of the Marxist would define 
him by what he eats; totalitarian fascism would reduce him to an unim- 
portant attribute of the race or the state which alone are the real sub- 
stance. In any case the human person at the center of the conflict is 
vowed to destruction by a type of “humanism” that is a monstrous cari- 
cature of the reality. Capitalism such as we have known it, communism, 
and fascism are so many varieties of a materialistic humanism that is es- 
sentially a denial of the real value of human persons. We are witnesses 
of the tragic spectacle of ardent collectivist humanitarians lustily killing 
human beings, grinding thern to bits for the sake of a mythical “human- 
ity” of the future. What gives any ideology its power is the grain of 
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truth which it embodies along with a mass of errors and distortions. Mou- 
nier scrutinizes these ideologies in the light of a philosophy that does jus- 
tice to both the reality and the ideal of a society of free persons, who are 
neither economic robots nor automatons to be regimented by the state, 
but centers of initiative whose interdependence is only one of the essen- 
tial conditions of their development. For many people both fascism and 
communism are losing the interest of their novelty and showing them- 
selves for what they are: distortions and truncations of the truth. To all 
such people, and their number is on the increase, A Personalist Manifesto 
will come as a clear and vigorous statement of the primacy of the human 


person. 
E. F. K. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Litur- 
gical Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 
later. 

THE AMERICA PRESS, New York, N. Y.: The Family. By Dr. Maria 
Schlueter-Hermkes. Translated by Rev. Edgar R. Smothers, S.J. Pamphlet, 
five cents. 

BENEDICTINE CONVENT OF PERPETUAL ADORATION, Clyde, Mo.: 
‘Neath St. Michael’s Shield. Pamphlet, ten cents. 

BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York, N. Y.: Catholic Truth tn Survey, Vol. 
II: Christ Our Redeemer. By Rev. Ferdinand C. Falque. 1938. Pp. xl-384. 
Paper, $.54 net. A Hidden Spouse of Our Lord. The Life of Sister Blan- 
dine Merten. By Sister M. Hermengildis Visarius. 1938. Pp. xii-166. Cloth, 
$1.50. Introduction to Ascetical and Mystical Theology. By Archbishop 
Goodier, S.J. 1938. Pp. x-209. Cloth, $2.75. My Little Missionary. Life 
of Jacques Bernard. By Rev. Emilien Letourneau, O.M.I. Translated from 
the French by Mary Agatha Gray. 1938. Pp. xii-122. Cloth, $1.25. 
Strength Through Prayer. By Sister Helen Madeleine, S.N.D. de Namur. 
1938. Pp. xvi-108. Cloth, $1.25. 

BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE, London, England: The Church’s Daily 
Prayer. By Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 1938. Pp. 166. Cloth, 5s. 

THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS, Washington, D. C.: Music Third 
Year. Teacher’s Manual. By Mrs. Justine Ward. Illustrations by Frances 
Delehanty. 1938. Pp. 207. Cloth, $1.50. Children’s Song Manual. Third 
Year. By Mrs. Justine Ward. 1938. Pp. 128. Cloth, $.75. 

CENTRAL BUREAU PRESS, St. Louis, Mo.: A Christian Statesman and 
Political Philosopher, Donoso Cortés. By Goetz Briefs. Pamphlet, ten cents. 

EDITIONS SALVATOR, Mulhouse (Haut-Rhin), France: Le Profondeurs de 
l’Ame. Etudes de psychologie et de morale. By Dr. Ignatius Klug. Trans- 
lated from the German by |’Abbé E. Roblin. 1938. Pp. 500. Paper, 45 fr. 
Le Vrat Chrétien en Face du Monde Réel. By Canon Michael Pfliegler. 
Translated from the German by Il’Abbé E. Roblin. 1938. Pp. 196. Paper, 
15 &&. 

B. HERDER BOOK CO., St. Louis, Mo.: What Is Communism? By Rev. E. 
Delaye, S.J. Translated by Bernard F. Schumacher. 1938. Pp. 191. Cloth, 
$2.00. Herders Laien Bibel. Zur Einfuehrung ins Bibellesen. 1938. Pp. 
1060. Cloth, $4.00. Die Sakramentale Welt. By Dr. Johannes Pinsk. Pp. 
xiv-214. Cloth, $1.50. 
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